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THE EARLIEST HELLENIC ART AND CIVILIZA- 
TION AND THE ARGIVE HERAEUM 1 



I. INTRODUCTION 



The excavations and discoveries in Hellenic lands within the 
last twenty-five years have opened, and are constantly opening 
out new fields of observation and study concerning the origin 
and development of the earliest Greek civilization and art. 
The great mass of new material which has thus been furnished 
to the archaeologist has not yet reached complete elaboration 
even in the first stage, and still remains far removed from final 
systematic classification, not to speak of the ultimate light 
which it will throw upon our knowledge of classical history and 
archaeology as a whole. 

1 The official publication of the excavation of the Argive Heraeum is now in 
the printers' hands and will appear under the auspices of the Archaeological 
Institute and of the American School at Athens. My own manuscript and that 
of most of my collaborators has been out of our hands for some months. The 
interest of this important site and its excavation, covering so wide a period of 
antiquity, from the earliest times to the Roman period, will chiefly centre 
around the age represented by the first or earlier temple, and that of the second 
temple in which Polyclitus fashioned his famous gold and ivory statue. The 
finds, however, cover every department of archaeology. If I have here singled 
out one aspect of our finds as they bear upon one question, and publish it at once, 
it is because I feel that, in the wealth and variety of material presented in the full 
publication, this special question here treated could not there be sufficiently em- 
phasized to stand out clearly. Moreover, as we cannot predict exactly when the 
official publication with its numerous illustrations will be before the public, I 
thought it desirable to give the main results in a preliminary form in view of 
the fact that many works of these early periods are now found, in the elabora- 
tion of which our results might be of use. Under these circumstances I have 
not given any illustrations nor references to literature, as these will be found in 
the full publication. 
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If it were merely a question of adding the new material and 
the new information with which the archaeologist and the gen- 
eral student of classical literature, history, and antiquities have 
furnished us within recent years, to the main body of informa- 
tion as it was established before these new discoveries were 
made, the task of the Hellenist would be comparatively simple. 
But such has not been the case, and, in the nature of things, 
could not be expected. Every new discovery, even if it does 
not directly contradict the established views which are based 
upon the material previously at the service of the careful stu- 
dent, certainly shifts and alters the relation, or at least the 
numerical proportion, of the data upon which the general 
induction is founded. 

In some instances, however, the results of excavations like 
those begun by Schliemann have led to the opening out of new 
regions of civilized Hellenic life, giving more or less clear vistas 
of whole epochs which the extant literature of ancient Greece 
hardly touches upon or only vaguely hints at. The modern 
student of twenty-five years ago could only stamp these early 
ages as distinctly prehistoric. Whatever was then published 
concerning them was rightly considered not to have claims to 
the character of scientific demonstration or research, but rather 
of pure speculation. In one word, the step which since those 
days is being taken marks the important advance from the 
prehistoric to the historic. And though the shadings between 
these two spheres of study may be gradual and infinitely 
varied, so that we can hardly define where the prehistoric 
ends and the historic begins, there can be no doubt that the 
summary result of the work, which began with Schliemann's 
excavations and is carried on so vigorously in our own days, 
may be defined as the transfusion of what has hitherto been dis- 
tinctly prehistoric with plentiful material and numerous data, as 
well as the specific methods of observation and induction which 
are distinctly historic in character. If we ventured to express 
ourselves more boldly still, we should say, that large tracts 
which had hitherto lain in the dim and distant region of the 
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Prehistoric had been explored by individual travellers and were 
now being annexed by a collective body of scholars to the well- 
established and organized territory of the Historic. But when 
a territory becomes thus enlarged, the whole character and 
geography of the long inhabited country itself becomes altered ; 
and it may be found that a new map of the central country 
itself must be made. It may be found, for instance, — to con- 
tinue the metapnor, — that the mountain ranges and rivers, 
nay, the geological configuration of the very surface that has 
long borne settlements and has been yielding breadstuffs, are 
essentially different in character from what they appeared when 
the physical conditions of perception in the old days enforced 
an artificial limit to our range of investigation, and hence of 
our knowledge ; that the mountain ranges, which we before 
thought rose abruptly at the known boundary of our terri- 
tory, as then drawn in our map, are a continuation of ranges 
which take their rise far up in the new territory we have 
annexed ; that the rivers, the springs of which we thought lay 
within our own lands, are fed by tributaries, or actually take 
their rise in and are themselves the side-streams of, the waters 
that flow from the land beyond the old frontier ; that our fer- 
tile soil is but the alluvial deposit which has silently been 
gradually borne from the distant region. It is thus chiefly 
in the neighborhood of the old boundaries that our old maps 
may have to be revised. 

The case becomes still more complicated and urgent, the re- 
vision of the whole district is the more imperative, when other 
territories, that were hitherto supposed to be far beyond any 
physical contact, are explored and show evidence of essential 
local, if not organic, connection, however remote, with our own 
land. Yet such is day by day becoming more manifest, the 
more the excavator, the archaeologist, the ethnologist, the stu- 
dent of comparative philology, of comparative mythology and 
folklore, advance their systematic studies, not only in Asia 
Minor and in Egypt, not only in the whole of the Mediterra- 
nean basin and beyond it up into Central and Northern Europe, 
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but among the savages of the East and West and of the distant 
antipodes. 

What the combined result on the general knowledge of man's 
history may be in the future, when all these points of vision are 
properly focussed by a great scientific genius, vigorous and yet 
supremely well-balanced, we dare not venture to anticipate 
now. But so much we may do, nay must do, now, namely, 
reconsider what (on insufficient data as we now know) has 
long claimed to be the established starting point in the study 
of Hellenic antiquity and ask anew some primary questions. 
Nay, within the range of our own special classical studies, we 
must even venture on some new answers to old questions put 
in a fresh and more adequate form. 

I should not venture to discuss so wide and intricate a sub- 
ject if the circumstances attending the American excavations of 
the Argive Heraeum had not brought to our knowledge a vast 
amount of material bearing directly upon these problems of the 
earliest Hellenic art and civilization, and if the objects found 
on the site itself, as well as the history of this important sanctu- 
ary, had not in so striking a manner illustrated the continuity 
of Greek art and civilization from the earliest beginnings to the 
latest decline of Hellenism. Merely to classify properly, and 
hence to understand the bearings of, the material with which 
the spade had presented us, required on our part a reconsid- 
eration of the general, fundamental, questions concerning Greek 
antiquity; and though due and sympathetic consideration had 
to be given to the published and accepted views of the known 
authorities, it was found that justice could be done to the rich 
material which a good fortune had given us, only by allowing 
it to speak for itself and approaching its study unbiassed by the 
preconceptions of established theory. 

I should not venture to deal with such wide and fundamental 
questions within the special range of Hellenic antiquity, if I 
had to limit myself to generalization, however important this 
may be when done by some scholar well qualified for such 
a task. But, on the one hand, I feel the counter-balancing 
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security of a definite and wide range of facts and materials 
coming from, or intimately connected with, the excavations of 
the Argive Heraeum, upon which my general conclusions are 
based, or which, at all events, give strength and substance 
to the more general structure. On the other hand, I find 
that the material, and the evidence arising out of it, which 
presented itself to us from the first year of our excavations 
to the last year of our work on the finds, can be properly 
understood and explained only if viewed in connection with 
the chief problems of the earliest Greek civilization and in the 
light of the combined evidence which is presented by a wider 
vision over the whole field. 

Before beginning this attempt to show the important bear- 
ings which the excavations of the Argive Heraeum have on 
the history of the earliest Greek art and civilization, I must 
endeavor to present the main questions properly, and to give 
a rapid survey of the dominant view as held before this new 
era of discovery, and the different basis upon which we must 
now stand while facing the new issues. 



II. PREVIOUS VIEWS ON THB ORIGIN AND EARLIEST HIS- 
TORY OF GREEK ART 

Before the excavations of Schliemann, the historians of Greek 
art had as their grounds for its earliest history, on the one 
hand, the earliest works of Greek sculpture then known, and, 
in connection with these, on the other hand, the tradition 
concerning the beginnings of art to be found in the ancient 
Greek writers themselves ; upon both of these their specula- 
tions concerning the origin of Greek art were based. At a 
very early stage, however, this matter resolved itself into one 
on which opposite sides were taken by different authorities : 
the question, namely, as to whether Greek art was autochtho- 
nous, or whether it was derived from Egypt and the East. The 
followers of Winckelmann, O. Miiller, and A. Scholl stoutly 
maintained that Greek art originated in Greece, and developed 
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upon Greek soil; while the followers of Fr. Thiersch, L. Ross 
and A. Hirt insisted upon the theory of a foreign origin in 
Egypt and the East. 

In both these schools of archaeology, however, the chronol- 
ogy, the actual dates which they had in mind for these earliest 
beginnings of Greek art and civilization, were very different from 
those which we are now forced to adopt, as, I have no doubt, the 
chronology of the earliest art in Egypt held but a few years 
ago will be entirely altered by the prehistoric finds which are 
now being made in Egypt. In fact, the parallelism in the 
course of Egyptological study (now following that of Hellenic 
study) and all Hellenic antiquities, is very significant. Stand- 
ing upon the basis of the then known archaic Greek works of 
art, especially of sculpture, which some ventured to place as far 
back as the seventh or eighth century B.C., but no farther, they 
looked back for a few centuries. And this appeared to be their 
limit. 

On the one hand, with the full and true appreciation which 
these archaeologists from Winckelmann onward had of the 
essential characteristics of Hellenic art (and for the inheri- 
tance of which we must ever be grateful to them), they were 
right in pointing to the contrast between Hellenic art and that 
of Egypt, Assyria, and the other centres of Oriental civilization. 
On the other hand, they all had to recognize certain superficial 
similarities among the works of archaic Greek art and those of 
Egypt and the East. They then considered the traditions of the 
Greeks themselves with regard to their early art, and some of 
these pointed to the East, at least to Asia Minor and the islands 
of the Aegean, — the Cyclopes to Lycia, the Telchines and Dac- 
tyli to Crete, etc. Through the Phoenician traders and set- 
tlers, again, the connection with the farther East and Egypt 
appeared to be established. The traditions concerning Greek 
painting and architecture seemed to point in the same direction. 

Then these archaeologists (and with them many to-day) saw 
in the Homeric Poems the source of all information concerning 
earliest Greek life and traditions, as they were the only extant 
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specimen of the earliest Greek literature that had come down 
to us. In these Homeric Poems frequent mention is made of 
articles of foreign importation from Egypt and the East. And 
thus it was rightly pointed out that some communication 
existed between these countries, at least in the period when 
these poems were composed. 

Now these inferences were well founded as far as the evi- 
dence at the disposal of these archaeologists went. But the 
conclusions are now proved to be wrong when they are 
directly referred to the origin or the earliest history of Hel- 
lenic civilization. 

Undoubtedly similarities exist between the works of archaic 
Greek art and those of Egypt and the East. But we always 
have to ask ourselves, in this case as well as in others when 
such similarities are made the ground for far-reaching con- 
clusions, whether the similarities are not due to the likeness 
in the phase of civilization attained by the several peoples, 
all of whom are possessed of the same nature in the physio- 
logical constitution of their powers, both of perception and of 
creation. 

There is evidence, it is true, of strong Eastern influence at a 
certain stage of what might be called the Dorian period, when 
an Orientalizing wave sets in and reaches down even to the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C. But in our present view 
of ancient Greece this is a comparatively late age ; and this 
Orientalizing wave cannot be brought into connection with the 
question of the origin or even of the earliest civilization and 
art of Hellas. There had been many centuries of civilized 
life in Greece proper, of which we have convincing evidence 
now, before this Orientalizing wave set in. 

There is evidence, too, that in periods much earlier, of which 
previous generations of archaeologists thought little or nothing, 
there was occasional contact and intercommunication between 
Greece proper and Eastern countries, the countries of the 
Cyclopes, and perhaps Egypt. But this is no evidence of a 
direct dependence of Greek civilization upon Egypt and the 
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East, or of derivation from them. On the contrary, we shall 
see in the light of the new discoveries, especially at the Argive 
Heraeum, evidence of a continuous development of one civili- 
zation, which, until we can find a better term, we must call 
indigenous to Greece ; 1 and that this civilization can be traced 

1 Of course, I do not propose here to enter into the question of the earliest 
prehistoric ethnology of Greece when I use the term indigenous. In this wide 
ethnological aspect of the question it may be found that there was a greater 
unity between East and West, North and South, along the whole Mediterranean 
basin, than has hitherto been assumed. The researches of Professor Ridgeway 
on the Mycenaean Age, and of Professor Flinders Petrie in Egypt and elsewhere, 
emphatically point toward such a conclusion. It appears to me that the latter's 
Egyptian discovery of primitive sites with all kinds of primitive ware, antedating 
by centuries the established landmarks of typical Egyptian chronology hitherto 
known, points to a phase of civilization, if not of intimate ethnological relation- 
ship, similar to the one manifested by the earlier objects from Hissarlic and 
from the Argive Heraeum. The more the evidence tends to point in this 
direction, the less ground is there for assuming a derivative dependence of 
archaic Greek art (in the historical period), upon established Egyptian art con- 
temporary with it, and the line of dynasties immediately preceding it. The 
argument against such a dependence and derivation of Greek art from Egyptian 
art which I have now repeated for many years in my academic teaching, to my 
mind conclusive then, becomes still more binding now. This argument is based 
upon the undeniable fact that in those works of earliest historical Greek sculp- 
ture of the archaic period which have a superficial resemblance to the works of 
Egyptian and Assyrian sculpture, the workmanship itself, the actual technique 
in carving and in manipulation, are strikingly different from, nay, are in contrast 
with, the works of Egyptian and Oriental art from which they are supposed by 
some to be derived. Now any familiarity with the comparative study of art, in 
any period, including that of our own days, shows that the elements of artistic 
production which can be and are most readily transmitted from one place or 
country to another are the methods of technical manipulation, the application 
and the proper handling of the appropriate tools. These improved methods of 
manipulation can at once be imported from distant countries and can be adopted 
by the local artist, artisan, or manufacturer. Not so a distinctly national style. 
The invention of oil painting by the Van Eycks in Flanders was at once intro- 
duced into Italy ; but the domestication of the Northern style of Flemish painting 
into Italy was not so readily effected, and did not materially modify or divert the 
main currents of style in the national art of the Italian schools. Nay, in our 
own days, when, through rapid and facile intercommunication, the distinctly 
national characteristics are weakened or effaced, and when mechanical manu- 
facture has to so great a degree superseded local and individual handiwork, 
the technical improvements in the production of even unartistic ware are at 
once transmitted from one distant centre to another. We can thus readily 
recognize the same technical methods of production, in, let us say, the leather 
ware of England and of Vienna, in English, German, French, and American 
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from its rudest primitive beginnings to the comparatively 
highest forms. Upon this general and continuous line of devel- 
opment we can recognize the superimposition of other lines 
of occasional predominant influence (such as in the so-called 
Mycenaean and Geometric periods); and these in their pre- 
dominance may modify the main current so essentially that, 
for the time being, they overshadow and almost hide it. In 
the same way we may, in later periods, recognize the ' Oriental- 
izing waves ' which almost submerge the main current of the 
early archaic period of recorded Greek history. 



III. HOMER AND THE EARLIEST BEGINNINGS OF HELLENIC 
ART AND CIVILIZATION 

The second great source of error which has misled scholars of 
the old school, and till quite recently those of our own time, in 
their conclusions concerning the earliest beginnings of Greek 
civilization, is the position which the Homeric Poems held in 
their minds. These were considered by the former genera- 
tion of archaeologists to have been composed about the year 
1000 B.C., while the current date for the Trojan war was about 

woollen goods, textile fabrics, cutlery, etc. ; but to the initiated the national and 
local style of the goods, the form and taste displayed in them, are readily dis- 
tinguishable, in spite of the sameness of the processes and the attenuation of 
national idiosyncracies. As regards early Greek sculpture the question had to 
be asked : How could this be derived from Egypt or Assyria when in their work- 
ing the Greek sculptors manifest such childlike, bungling inexperience in the 
simple application of the sculptor's tools, when Egyptian and Assyrian works of 
far earlier date show the most consummate skill and mastery in the carving of 
firm and accurate lines into the very hardest materials, such as we now can hardly 
work with all the improved tools of our modern inventors ? If the Greek crafts- 
men had learned anything in Egypt which they could bring home with them, 
or if the Egyptian workmen had brought anything into Greece, would it not 
have been these elements in the production of works which are really communi- 
cable, and not the style which cannot be transplanted '! Moreover, the technique 
as well as the style of these early Greek works present to us together and pari 
passu one with the other an unbroken line of development from the first feeble 
attempts at sculpture to the highest works of a Pheidias. There is no gap or 
jump either in technique or in style which requires for its explanation the intro- 
duction of new vital forces from without. 
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1180 B.C. The date of the latter event has since then been pushed 
back perhaps to the sixteenth century B.C. But the mistake made 
is, that, since the Homeric Poems are themselves the earliest 
specimens of Greek literature which have come down to us, their 
contents have been taken as the earliest evidence of history, and 
upon this again the inferences concerning the origin of Greek art 
and civilization have been, and are still, based. 

Our inferences thus have been materially biassed by the posi- 
tion we assign to Homeric literature. 

We are coming more and more to realize that the life so 
powerfully depicted in the Homeric Poems marks, not the 
beginning, but the end, of a civilization. This important fact 
has become manifest through the exhaustive studies, pursued 
by so many scholars in our own day, of Homeric language, 
prosody, religion, and life. It is perhaps especially the mod- 
ern study of Greek mythology which has shown, and is show- 
ing, that the theology as conveyed in the Homeric Poems marks 
a late and final stage of development, and presumes ages of 
evolution, and a varied development of earlier national life. 
But still more will this prove to be the case when we have 
sufficiently studied the monuments and objects yielded by exca- 
vations, and compare the evidence they present with that con- 
tained in the Homeric Poems. 

The Homeric Poems may illustrate the ' Mycenaean Age ' ; 
but they may also illustrate the ' Orientalizing Period,' referred 
to above, which reaches down to the Post-Dorian period after 
1000 B.C., far into the archaic Greek period of historical times ; 
while they may contain also vestiges and traces of earlier civ- 
ilization, of customs and institutions, pertaining to the period 
of many generations before the ' Mycenaean Age.' But it will 
be very difficult, and, in the present stage of inquiry impossible, 
to identify and to disentangle these various threads of chronology 
and ethnography. 

Now, within our own time, this Homeric civilization taken 
as a whole — without any serious attempt to disentangle these 
several chronological skeins — has been used as the solid literary 
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groundwork upon which the student has approached the prob- 
lems of the earliest history of Greek civilization. This fact has 
followed necessarily out of the attempts — occasionally success- 
ful, we must admit — to identify the life and works described in 
Homer with the results of Schliemann's excavations. This has 
led to the establishment of what amounts to an archaeological 
commonplace — the use of the phrase the 'Mycenaean Civili- 
zation.' But the mistake has been made, and is still made, of 
forcing all these finds into an unnatural and ' unspontaneous ' 
relation to the Homeric Poems, of focussing the objects which 
present themselves to our careful conscientious scientific obser- 
vation and study, from the literary point of view. The result 
is that we approach the study and appreciation of the objects 
themselves with an initial bias. 

This has been the general process of archaeological study in 
the past, owing to the actual history of that study. For classical 
archaeology has arisen out of the study of classical language and 
literature, and has been and is still, to a great extent, regarded 
as a department of Klassische Philologie. 1 The result is that 
the view we have taken of the vast material in monuments and 
objects, which recent excavations have yielded, is not only too 
narrow in its field of vision, but that this narrowness is posi- 
tively misleading with regard to our just appreciation of their 
nature and import. The time has come when we must eman- 
cipate ourselves from the dominance of what might be called 
the worship of Homer. We must come to realize more than we 
have hitherto done (and the work of men like Mr. J. G. Frazer 
has helped us much in this respect) that to follow the tradi- 
tions, the popular lore, embodied in such writings as those of 
Pausanias, may be a safer guide for our knowledge of the earli- 
est life and art of ancient Hellas than are the Homeric Poems. 
But even these popular traditions must be used by the archae- 
ologist as secondary evidence only after he has examined thor- 
oughly, with unbiassed eyes, the monuments with which the 
fortune of the spade has presented him. 

1 See my Essays on the AH of Pheidias, pp. 8, 9. 
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IV. THE MYCENAEAN AGE (HISSARLIC, TIRYNS, MYCENAE) 
AND THE EARLIEST GREEK CIVILIZATION AND ART 

The outcome of all the excellent work which has recently 
been done on the Mycenaean Age is that to modern archae- 
ologists Hellenic life and civilization begin strictly with that 
age. Before this, with a distinct line of demarcation, simi- 
lar in its denning quality to the line which divided the 
Hellenic from the Eastern and Barbaric in later historical 
periods, is what is called the 'Primitive Period.' This Primi- 
tive period, from the paucity of monuments or information 
about it, but still more, I hold, from the exoteric position 
assigned to it as regards the sacred domain of Hellenism, has 
been treated hitherto as a kind of negligible quantity. The 
peoples who lived on these sites and who made these monu- 
ments have been considered either non-Hellenic or an uncivil- 
ized and nomadic people, a Hirtenvolk, who could not claim 
to be brought into direct relation with Hellenic civilization. 
To these belonged the earliest rude walls built of small stones, 
placed one upon the other like the walls of sheepfolds, in the 
first or lowest layer of Hissarlic, and the class of vases desig- 
nated as 'primitive,' to which in the handbooks a few pages 
are assigned, before the real Hellenic pottery is introduced 
in the long chapters on Mycenaean pottery. The chief sites 
upon which this whole view of earliest Greek chronology is 
based are those of Hissarlic, Tiryns, and Mycenae. It is 
chiefly at Hissarlic that the lowest primitive layer is found, 
and until 1893 it was regarded as 'conclusively established' 
that the next layer above it, containing a burnt city with 
strongly fortified walls, numerous buildings, and a large palace 
crowning it, was the original Mycenaean citadel, the counter- 
part to those of Tiryns and of Mycenae, — itself the Troy of 
Homer. 

This was the state of the question when, in the spring of 
1890, I visited Hissarlic as a member of the International Com- 
mission (among whom were men like Virchow, Babin, Humann, 
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Hamdy Bey, and Von Duhn), which was to report upon the 
evidence presented on the spot by Schliemann and Dorpfeld 
as to the identity of Hissaiiic as the site of Troy. The com- 
mission at that time wisely refrained from passing any final 
judgment upon this definite question of identification in spite 
of all the emphatic evidence adduced in all its details on the 
spot in favor of the second city by one who, like Dr. Dorpfeld, 
has a knowledge of ancient walls and architecture, onty equalled 
by the constraining power of his persuasive eloquence. As re- 
gards the definite statement of that commission, we limited our- 
selves to the refutation of Botticher's assertion that it was the 
site of a ' cinerary necropolis,' and we distinctly affirmed that it 
was a fortified city. 

After the death of Henry Schliemann, Dr. Dorpfeld con- 
tinued the excavations at Hissarlic in 1892, and the results of 
these excavations were first published in the Athenian Mitr 
theilungen of the German Institute in 1893. We were then, 
and have been since still more emphatically, informed, that 
the Homeric Troy, illustrating the Mycenaean Age, was not 
to be found in the second layer from below, but in the sixth 
layer. The sixth is now as certain as the second was before. 
"The size of this pergamos about corresponds to that of the 
citadel of Tiryns ; its area is at least twice as large as that of 
the citadel on the second layer. . . . We have here come to 
know a citadel which can be worthily placed by the side of 
those of Tiryns and Mycenae, and which well deserves to be 
celebrated in the verse of Homer. . . . The citadel of the 
second layer is separated from that of the sixth by three settle- 
ments placed one above the other, and must now be considered 
to reach back to an age of which we cannot show another struc- 
ture, even approximately similar, in Europe. It probably will 
have to be pushed back even into the third millenium B.C. 
That the first, or lowest, layer must be still considerably older 
is evident to every one familiar with Trojan ruins." 

It is in this sixth layer and city that vases of the Mycenaean 
style were found. And when we remember that such vases 
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were not found in the lower layers, the identification of this 
sixth city with the Mycenaean Age has the strongest support. 
But the difficulty conies in dealing with the architectural re- 
mains. For in this sixth layer there was found "the most 
splendid citadel which lay on the hill of Ilion in prae-Roman 
times. The remains of seven large buildings were laid bare 
even in the first year. These have in part the ground-plan 
of the early Greek temples and of the megara of Tiryns and 
Mycenae ; but they surpass them in their measurements and 
in the care of their building." 

But if the kXvtcl Telxea of the "I\to? euret^eo? were not Cyclo- 
pean, but were, like the houses of the sons of Priam, built of 
smoothed stones (j^eaTolo \i0oio^), the whole question of Cyclo- 
pean architecture and its date, as well as the relation of 
Tiryns and Mycenae to the sixth Homeric city, must be recon- 
sidered. If the Homeric attributes refer to the walls of the 
sixth city, what becomes of the rude Cyclopean walls of 
Mycenae, and a portion of those of Tiryns? Can the same 
term be applied to well-cut masonry and the rude Cyclopean 
walls ? I believe not. If it does apply, as seems to me prob- 
able, to the walls of the sixth city, with its masonry of well-cut 
stones, then the rough Cyclopean masonry is much older. Was 
not ancient tradition right in pushing these Tirynthian walls as 
far back as Proetus, whom — it must be well noted — the same 
tradition places three generations before Perseus and the Per- 
se'ids, and thus many generations before the Pelopids and the 
Achaeans ? 

And if Dorpfeld was right in insisting upon the identity of 
ground-plan in the buildings on the citadel of the second city 
of Hissarlic and those on the citadels of Mycenae and Tiryns, 
and finds the same system in his sixth city at Hissarlic, what 
does this identity mean? Does it not mean, if the sixth city 
corresponds to the Mycenaean Age, that there is identity of 
tradition in building, arguing for the identity of a continuous 
civilization, from the second (which Dorpfeld places in the 
third millennium B.C.) to the sixth city ; that the civilization of 
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the people living on the Mycenaean sites and continuously con- 
nected with the Mycenaean people goes back for many genera- 
tions beyond the monuments and dates hitherto identified with 
that people, and that at Tiryns and Mycenae it reaches from at 
least the period of Cyclopean masonry to that of the Troy of 
Homer ? 

But it may now be urged, that, after all, Hissarlic is not in 
Greece proper, and that, though it is of supreme and unique 
value in presenting us with such marked stratification of ar- 
chaeological layers, the remains of one city being superimposed 
upon the other, still the evidence of the successive cities and 
of the peoples inhabiting them is not conclusive as regards 
Hellenic cities and Hellenic peoples, even though in the future 
a closer affinity between these peoples and those of Greece 
proper in those early ages may be established. 

This objection does not exist in the case of Tiryns and Myce- 
nae ; for these cities are in the Argive plain, the Hellenic centre 
par excellence, the centre in which dwelt the people who, in our 
earliest traditions and in the Homeric Poems, are identified with 
Hellenic life, and who continuously,- throughout all periods of 
Greek history, maintained a central importance. But the objec- 
tion to the evidence of these two sites when it is a question of 
the broad and continuous development of Hellenic civilization 
is, that they do not present us with the strata of Hissarlic, in 
fact, that each only marks one period in the early history of the 
districts, that Tiryns was superseded by Mycenae, as Mycenae 
again was superseded by the city of Argos. 



V. THE ARGIVE HERAEUM AND THE EARLIEST HELLENIC 
CIVILIZATION AND ART 

When we consider these limitations which Hissarlic, Tiryns, 
and Mycenae present, it is then that we realize the unique 
importance of the Argive Heraeum in relation to the ques- 
tion of the earliest history of Hellenic civilization. For the 
Argive Heraeum not only marks one period, as did Tiryns 
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and Mycenae, but was a centre of civilization through all the 
ages of which we have archaeological evidence. 

The Argive Heraeum is thus the centre of early Hellenic life 
in Greece proper, and, being the sanctuary for the whole plain, 
it was the temple of Tiryns. The supporting wall of its old 
temple was built at the same time as the Proetean walls of the 
Tirynthian citadel. Though I do not wish to encumber this 
paper with venturesome hypotheses, there is some evidence 
that this site was an inhabited, perhaps a fortified, place 
before it was a sanctuary. 1 Some of the objects there found 
certainly point to an earlier period than the building of the 
Proetean walls. But when Tiryns was superseded by Mycenae, 
the Heraeum was still the great sanctuary of Mycenae. After 
this it was, as Strabo tells us, the sanctuary for both Mycenae 
and Argos ; and, at last, it followed the predominance of Argos 

1 A passage in Bacchylides (XI, 40-85), to which Mr. Hugh Veebohm has 
drawn my attention, is so striking a confirmation of such an hypothesis that I 
must here refer to it in a few words. The fate of the daughters of Proetus is 
here recounted by the poet. The punishment inflicted upon them by Hera was 
due to their disparagement of her sanctuary in comparison with their father's 
abode, Tiryns. The Heraeum and Tiryns are thus placed in rivalry. Now the 
cause of the superiority of Tiryns is indicated in the succeeding lines which 
explain the origin of this splendid new city — namely, its Cyclopean walls. 
These are mentioned as an innovation which the older seat of the goddess did 
not then possess. Furthermore, from line 55 on, the whole context seems to 
indicate that the seat of Acrisius is contrasted with the seat of Proetus, the one 
without Cyclopean walls, the other having recently added them, and these two 
cities appear to be, in the mind of the poet, and of the tradition he is following, 
the Heraeum and Tiryns. Though I have pointed out elsewhere that in Homer 
Argos is used for a wider district and country, and not for the city of Argos 
(which city we must date later even than Mycenae), the use of the term Argos 
as the seat of Acrisius in this passage, as well as in others referring to him, 
seems to point to the Heraeum. Professor Eidgeway has already felt the prob- 
ability of this identification, without the instructive confirmation from Bacchy- 
lides, when he says : " Argos is used of a city, either the city called Argos in 
historical times, or more probably the Heraeum" (Journ. Hellen. Stud. 1896, 
p. 91). On the other hand, the passages in Pausanias (II, 16, 2 ; II, 12, 2) 
make Proetus the possessor of the Heraeum. Whether this possession of the 
Heraeum took place at a later period in the strife between Proetus and 
Acrisius, of which it was a result, or is due to a confusion on the part of 
Pausanias, I do not venture to decide. At all events, the literary evidence 
strangely points to the earlier date of the Heraeum, as compared with Tiryns 
and, a fortiori, of Mycenae. 
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when that city was supreme over the whole district. But at 
all times it was the chief religious centre of the whole Argive 
district, where the records were kept; and the lists of priestesses 
there deposited served as the chronological standard for the 
Argive district, as in later times the Olympiads were recog- 
nized by the united Hellas. The monuments and objects which 
were there found in our excavations, moreover, lead us, from 
the. earliest Pie-Mycenaean beginnings, through all periods of 
Greek history, down to Roman times ; they are analogous to 
those of the lowest layers of Hissarlic, they lead us through 
the ages of Tiryns and Mycenae and every one of the suc- 
ceeding periods of art and civilization. This surely makes the 
Heraeum a unique site among the ancient centres that have 
been restored to us, unique, at all events, in its bearing upon 
the question of the earliest Hellenic civilization. 

The fact is that these conclusions, hinted at in the re- 
marks I have just made on Dorpfeld's new sixth city at 
Hissarlic, were beginning to be impressed upon me from a 
different quarter, quite independently of any evidence from 
Hissarlic, at the conclusion of the first year's digging of the 
Heraeum in 1892, when the trenches were sunk on the site of 
the old temple, and when I examined the pottery found and 
pointed out that the vases hitherto known as Proto-Corinthian 
were probably Argive. These conclusions were supported 
and confirmed by every year's digging, and the more I examined 
and grasped the importance of the collected mass of finds 
which my colleagues have been arranging and classifying since 
then, the more I studied and began to grasp the true meaning 
of the Argive Heraeum, the place which it held in the history 
of the Argive plain, the evidence of its succession of walls, and 
the many significant works of ancient ceramic art and terra- 
cotta figurines. Though I stated my views concerning the 
Argive-Linear ware in several public meetings — and am glad 
to find they have been in part already accepted by archae- 
ologists — I did not think it right to bring these facts before 
the public, until the whole of our material could be studied 
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in detail by my colleagues and myself, and the conclusions 
based upon this study could mature in our minds. 



Now all the separate lines of evidence converge to one propo- 
sition : that the Argive Heraeum was the centre of a civilized 
community which existed many generations before the Myce- 
naean Age ; and that this civilization, in spite of change, modifica- 
tion, advance, and occasional retrogression, was continuous, and 
finally led up to the historical period of the purely Hellenic Age. 
The beginnings of Hellenic civilization must thus be recognized 
in the works before us from the Argive Heraeum which ante- 
date the Mycenaean Age and show a continuous tradition. 
This central and important fact forces itself upon us the more, 
when in the light of our discoveries taken as a whole, we study 
the topography and architecture of the Heraeum in connection 
with the ancient literary traditions of the Argive plain ; and it 
is finally confirmed by the evidence of the individual finds in 
vases, terra-cottas, early cut stones, etc. 

(a) Topography, Architecture, and Literary Traditions 

The first important fact which the examination of the topog- 
raphy of the Argive Heraeum teaches us, when this is considered 
in connection with the architectural remains on the site, and the 
literary traditions of the Argive district, is that the Heraeum was 
not erected for the city of Argos ; nor could it have been built 
by the Mycenaeans to serve as their temple. Its topographical 
position points toward Tiryns and Midea; it commands the plain 
which is governed on the side of the sea by Tiryns. 

From the very outset, in dealing with Argive subjects, we 
must guard against the misleading confusion (recognized even 
by Strabo) of the term Argos with the city of Argos. The city 
of Argos as a fortified centre is clearly the latest of the three 
citadels which successively dominated the plain and its inhabi- 
tants, the chronological order being, first, Tiryns, then Mycenae, 
and last, the city of Argos. The term is used in Homer to desig- 
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nate the country of the Argive people, and to this he gives an 
indefinite and varied extent, sometimes probably referring to 
those who dwelt in the specifically Argive plain, stretching 
from the Nauplian Gulf to the entrance of the pass leading to 
Corinth, and bordered on either side by the Parnon and Arach- 
nion ranges. At other times the Homeric Argive land includes 
the district which in later Roman times was called the Argolid ; 
again it is used for the whole of Peloponnesus, and the name 
Argives sometimes , included the whole Hellenic people. But 
the real local centre is the Argive plain. 

Now this Argive plain is subdivided into two districts by the 
river Inachus, the western division being commanded by the city 
of Argos, the eastern containing Tiryns, Midea, and Mycenae. 
The most important division of the plain is the one to the east 
and northeast of the Inachus, and this is the district which, 
according to tradition and by the archaeological evidence in the 
remains, was most important also in the early times. This dis- 
trict extended down to the sea in the region of Nauplia ; and 
it was at this point that, owing to the marshy nature of the 
seaboard, the early inhabitants settled upon the nearest low hil- 
lock and there built their citadel of Tiryns, Looking north- 
ward up the plain, among the foothills of Mount Euboea, an 
eminence juts forth suggesting a fitting termination at this end. 
The site of the Heraeum thus commands the plain eastward 
toward Tiryns and the sea and to the west up to the passes 
which lead to Corinth. There is a logical and natural selection 
of this site as a most prominent centre to the plain with an 
immediate relation to Tiryns and Midea. 

On the other hand, as far as the topographical evidence is con- 
cerned, the Heraeum could not originally have borne any imme- 
diate relation to Mycenae. For Mycenae, hidden away behind 
the hills in the northwestern corner of the plain, is not visible 
from the Heraeum; nor is the Heraeum visible from any part of 
Mycenae. It is hardly likely that the early settlers of Mycenae 
would have chosen such a spot for their chief sanctuary. The 
first temple in the sanctuaiy, the supporting walls of which are 
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in structure identical with the fortress walls of Tiryns built for 
Proetus, faced toward Tiryns and stood in manifest relation to 
it. It is universally recognized that these Tirynthian walls are 
earlier than those of Mycenae. But in a subsequent period the 
sanctuary shows a relation to Mycenae, and, at last, to the city 
of Argos. In studying the ground-plans of the ten different 
buildings which we have unearthed within the sanctuary, it is 
most interesting to note how the earliest temple platform with its 
buildings faced in the direction of Tiryns ; how then, more and 
more, the mass of buildings shifts its relation toward the west 
and southwest where the road led to Mycenae, until, at last, 
when the supremacy of the city of Argos is fully established, 
the whole sanctuary seems to face about, and, with the temple 
built by Eupolemus and adorned with the statue of Polyclitus, 
the splendid staircases and beautiful colonnades are erected on 
the southern slope, facing the city of Argos, whence the chief 
approach leads to the temple. Thus the topography of the site 
and of the buildings primarily points toward Tiryns and not to 
Mycenae, and would thus lead us to expect remains antedating 
the period of Mycenaean supremacy. 

I cannot here enter into the mythology of Hera and the 
complicated question of the position of that goddess in the 
early growth of Greek religion. I must simply point to 
the fact that the temple was that of a female maternal divin- 
ity, who ruled over the people of the Argive plain from the 
earliest times, and was so firmly rooted in the traditions of 
these' people that she maintained herself as supreme even after 
Apollo Pythaeus became a ruling divinity in the city of Argos, 
as he undoubtedly was a national divinity to the Dorians in 
their most remote centres. 

In classifying the remains of the numerous buildings within 
the sanctuary, Mr. Tilton and 1 have prepared a series of plans 
showing the accretion of buildings in the various periods. In 
our opinion the earliest walls consist of remains of the most 
primitive masonry (necessarily slight, but none the less distinct), 
which formed parts of dwelling houses, immediately below the 
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Cyclopean supporting wall as well as portions of the peribolos 
wall along the southern slope. These mark an earlier stage 
of construction than that of the great Cyclopean supporting 
wall, and, of all ancient remains, they correspond most nearly 
to those of the first city of Hissarlic. As has been said above, 
the Cyclopean supporting wall at the Heraeum corresponds in 
all points to the Proetean wall of Tiryns. The architectural 
remains thus clearly add their evidence to the existence of 
the Heraeum before the building of Mycenae. The earliest 
really correspond to those remains which, as regards Hissarlic, 
Dr. Dorpfeld now places in the third millenium B.C. 

These conclusions are further confirmed by local Argive 
traditions as handed down by Pausanias. In the general in- 
troduction to the official publication, I have endeavored to show 
how two groups of genealogies which Pausanias gives in the 
sixteenth and eighteenth chapters of his second book, at first 
so confusing, present a s}'stematic sequence, when we realize 
that the traveller probably ascertained the genealogy given in 
the sixteenth chapter while at the Heraeum, and that of the 
eighteenth chapter in the city of Argos. It will then be found 
that the latter genealogy begins at, and fits on to, the point 
where the Heraean and older genealogy leaves off — namely 
with Megapenthes. However much that is mythical may have 
accumulated around many of the names there given, the fact 
remains, that the ancient Greeks themselves and the people 
who preserved these traditions viewed them and guarded them 
as chronicles of their early history, so that Arcesilaus even 
endeavored to assign a fixed date to Phoroneus. It is after 
Abas that the district, which before that was apparently under 
one ruler, is split into two, and that the one half falls to Proe- 
tus with Tiryns as his centre, while through Acrisius the reign 
of the Perseids begins which subsequently leads to the founda- 
tion of Mycenae. Megapenthes again settles in the city of 
Argos, from which centre we have an unbroken line of rulers. 
But, as far as these traditions go, it is important for us to 
realize that fourteen generations of rulers are mentioned be- 
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fore Perseus and the Perseids founded Mycenae, and at least 
nineteen generations before Agamemnon held his sway in this 
ancient city. At all events, the traditions amply show that the 
civilized life which was supposed to begin with Phoroneus (the 
act probably consisting in the building of a citadel which was 
to unite the peoples scattered over the plain) was established 
in this district long before the specifically Mycenaean Age. 



Still more definitely is this view sustained by the vast number 
of individual finds which we have made at the Heraeum. I do 
not propose here to touch upon the whole of these finds even 
in their general groupings. I have given a general survey of 
these in so far as they bear upon the problem we are discussing 
in my general introduction to the official publication. More- 
over, they are dealt with in detail by the several editors who 
have undertaken to publish the special departments of finds. 
But I must here single out two groups of objects — the early 
terra-cotta images and the vases — not only because their evi- 
dence taken as a whole appeared to me so conclusive with regard 
to the question we are now treating, but also because the study 
of these objects and the discoveries which are every day being 
made in them can be advanced only by a consideration of the 
results to which the study of all our finds together have led us. 
Even if the positive conclusions to which we have arrived be 
not accepted, it cannot but be well for those who are classifying 
early vases and terra-cottas, to guard against the ready accept- 
ance of the now prevalent system of classification as if it were 
fully established and final. 

(b) The Early Terra-cotta Figurines from the Argive Heraeum 

Mr. Chase and I, after careful study of the many thousand 
specimens of early terra-cotta figurines from the Heraeum, 
— by far the richest find of such objects yet presented to 
the student, — have established a principle of classification by 
means of which the chaotic mass of early ware has at last 
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become clearly intelligible. Mr. Chase has conscientiously 
examined each one of these many thousand specimens in the 
light of this classification, and has thus submitted it to a 
thorough and trying test. 

We can distinguish at least eight or nine definite categories 
marking a normal and gradual development from the earliest 
types down to the middle of the fifth century B.C. ; and though 
these classes may be, and certainly will have to be, subdivided 
by future investigation, and we were ourselves tempted to carry 
on the development of our work on these lines, we felt that at 
this stage we must remain content with the establishment of 
distinct groups, which we venture to hope will be recognized 
as such by all our colleagues. It is an interesting and sig- 
nificant fact, moreover, that the chronological classification of 
early terra-cotta images corresponds to the classification which 
Dr. Hoppin has accepted for the early vases. 

Now, among the early terra-cotta images from the Heraeum 
we have found specimens that are distinctly of the class known 
as Mycenaean ; I mean that class of rude image in which, above 
the rounded base representing the lower part of the body, 
corresponding very well to the foot of a vase, there is a 
flattened round mass, circular or semicircular in shape, for 
the torso, and again above this the neck and the head, corre- 
sponding very well in character to the neck and top in vases. 
Purely conventional as is this type, the modelling of the interior 
of the rounded circular body, as well as the painted ornamenta- 
tion there found, mark a far higher stage of naturalism, and 
much greater technical skill than would seem warranted by 
the absolute conventionality in the main construction of the 
human body in these ' ceramic ' figurines. They are almost 
always found by the side of the distinctly and fully devel- 
oped Mycenaeum vases of the various periods ; and, besides at 
Mycenae proper, they occur at the Heraeum, at Tiryns, and 
on all other sites that have passed through a Mj^cenaean phase. 

But at the Heraeum we have another class, still more com- 
mon, which from internal evidence of style and technique is 
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seen to be distinctly earlier than these Mycenaean terra-cottas. 
Though one isolated specimen of this class (of which we have 
many hundreds) appears to have found its way into one Myce- 
naean grave, these are not to be found at Mycenae, while they 
do occur in considerable numbers at Tiryns. 

Far earlier in style and technique than either of these two 
classes is a very large class which we have called 'Primitive,' 
and which gradually leads over from the rudest beginnings to 
our second or ' Tirynthian ' class. The earliest and rudest of 
these, without any attempt at indication of sex, or real articula- 
tion of the human body, can hardly be recognized as an attempt 
of rendering the human figure. The early coroplast gives a 
slight pinch to the elongated mass of soft clay in the region 
below the arms, so that the beginnings of these are indicated, 
while a pressure of the clay at the upper end produces a rounded 
or pointed termination for the head. From these rudest begin- 
nings is a gradual development in articulation, until the head is 
formed in as far as the coroplast gives a tight pinch at the top 
between his fingers, producing a kind of beak to which two small 
globules of clay are added on either side for the eyes ; and we 
thus get the bird-shaped beak which is meant to stand for the 
human head. The well-defined rendering of the human head 
really only begins in our fifth class. 

Our first or primitive class lends itself to much greater 
differentiation and classification. Its development alone points 
to a long period in the rudely artistic activity of the people who 
dedicated them to the goddess. At all events our terra-cottas 
distinctly show that images were dedicated to the goddess 
within this sanctuary long before those of the Mycenaean type, 
i.e. those which correspond to the Mycenaean vases and are 
found with them, were made. 

(c) The Early Vases from the Heraeum 

From the nature of ceramic ware, its durability through all 
ages, and its worthlessness to the invader or iconoclast, who 
could not carry off or utilize its remains in the same way as 
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he eagerly possessed himself of metal, threw the marble into the 
limekiln, or carried off the stones for his rude dwelling, — from 
these causes pottery has always been the chief guide to the 
excavator of ancient sites. On the worthless vase-fragment 
often depends our knowledge of remote antiquity. It was 
the presence of Mycenaean vases and fragments which led 
Dr. Dorpfeld to recognize in the sixth city of Hissarlic the 
Mycenaean Troy and the Troy of Homer. 

Realizing this great importance of ancient vases for the 
study of antiquity, we must be cautious and conscientious 
in forming our theories regarding them. And though, as I 
believe, the large mass of vases and vase fragments found at 
the Heraeum are of especial importance with regard to the 
history of early Greek ceramics, and deserve the exhaustive 
study which Dr. Hoppin has given them for years (the results 
of which he will give in the official publication), I feel that 
the evidence of our finds, taken as a whole, is so important in 
its bearing upon the main question with which we are deal- 
ing, that my treatment of this subject would be incomplete if I 
did not adduce this evidence here. Moreover, it is just in the 
domain of ceramics that I think the speedy publication of our 
results is called for as a guide or a warning to those who are 
dealing with the new material which excavations are constantly 
yielding. 

It is owing to the excellent work which Furtwangler and 
Loschcke have done on the Mycenaean vases, that these have 
been made the central point from which early Hellenic vases 
are now universally studied. But it is also in great part 
owing to this good work, to the importance which the Myce- 
naean vases have in defining the Mycenaean Age, and to the 
wide diffusion of these vases over all ancient sites, that 
the initial error, which I am endeavoring to combat, — the 
exaggerated importance of the Mycenaean period, — has been 
incurred. 

When, during our first year's excavation, in 1892, I recog- 
nized the great number of the small vases, many of them of 
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exquisite workmanship, which had hitherto been known as 
Proto-Corinthian, I suggested that these were of local Argive 
manufacture, and proposed for them the name of Argive-Linear. 
I noticed also that the same principle of linear decoration re- 
curred among other and earlier vases not belonging to this dis- 
tinct category. All these vases showed in themselves, and in the 
principle of their decoration, a gradual and normal development ; 
the same principle of linear ornamentation was to be found in 
the earliest and rudest ware, in fact, there was an unbroken 
progression from the earliest primitive beginnings of the ce- 
ramic art, in the small vases from the Heraeum, to the best 
and latest specimens belonging to the Argive-Linear (Proto- 
Corinthian) period. This principle of decoration seemed, at 
first sight, to differ essentially from the recognized main princi- 
ple of decoration in Mycenaean vases. I thus found myself 
forced to study carefully the principles of Mycenaean vase 
decoration, and to reconsider the essential features in the 
decoration of all early vases. 

Now it is well known that the rough and ready classification 
of early Greek vases in .their main features, as they are sup- 
posed to succeed one another and to mark distinct periods, is 
that of Primitive, Mycenaean (with which Hellenic Ceramics 
proper are supposed to begin), Geometric ; then, with inter- 
mediary stages from other parts of the ancient world, we 
arrive at the Proto-Corinthian class. Then follow the Corin- 
thian and the early Attic classes, which lead us down to the 
firm ground of the typical black-figured Greek vase. 

The chief distinctive features of these several classes are 
supposed to be the following : 

The vases of the Primitive or early Hissarlic type are rudely 
fashioned, hand-made (not wheel-turned) pots of rough, un- 
purified clay, and have either the eccentric shapes which the 
rough skill of a figure-modelling potter gave them, or — and 
this is by far the more numerous class — they consist of unor- 
namented pottery of rudely rounded forms, which, when orna- 
mented, have incised lines scratched or pressed into them. 
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The important point is that this incised decoration is purely 
linear and decorative in character. I mean by decorative, that 
the principle involved in this ornamentation is distinctly not 
that of the reproduction of objects seen in nature, the form or 
meaning of which was the leading motive which made the 
potter draw these lines. They are to serve as ornaments, and 
nothing more. 1 

In spite of all the subdivisions and classifications within the 
Mycenaean vases themselves, the leading and distinctive fea- 
tures of these vases, features in which they are held to differ 
from the Primitive class which precedes them and the Geo- 
metric class which follows them, are three in number as regards 
their decoration. The painted ornaments are drawn in free- 
hand, the drawing is comparatively naturalistic, and, for the 
first time in Greece, we have in vase painting the introduction 
of glazed color, which maintains itself in Greek ceramics, and 
is one of the most marked features in these beautiful works 
of art ever after. 

In the decoration of the Geometric vases, which follow upon 
the Mycenaean, we have a relapse into the mechanical spheres 
of decoration. The chief characteristic of these vases is not so 
much to be found in what we usually call 'geometric draw- 
ings,' for this linear principle of decoration prevailed even 
before the Mycenaean period. Nor is it to be found in 
the choice of unmeaning subjects of decoration, for they fre- 
quently render human figures and animals. But it is to be 
found in a combination of the mechanical spirit in drawing 
as opposed to that of freehand execution, together with a 
mechanical repetition and redundancy of design which re- 
minds us of the processes applied by the weaver of textile 
fabrics or the plaiter of basket-ware. 

The decoration of the small Argive-Linear (Proto-Corinthian) 
vases, however great their superiority of manufacture over the 

1 The significance of this point in the general development of art and its 
bearing upon the principles of aesthetics, I must reserve for treatment on some 
future occasion. 
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rude Primitive-Linear ware may be, is again in principle the 
same as that of this early ware. It consists of a series of 
parallel lines, generally straight or concentric, drawn with 
extreme accuracy and firmness, and ornamenting vases the 
actual making of which both in the treatment of the pure clay 
and the thinness and evenness which they exhibit, is of the 
very highest excellence. 

I must now turn to a more searching investigation of the 
principles of Mycenaean vase ornamentation, omitting here, 
for the present, the innovation marked by the glazed color, 
which, important as it was to the whole subsequent history 
of ceramics, may have come from abroad. The principle of 
design in Mycenean vase painting does not seem to me to mark 
such a new departure as is claimed for it. On the contrary, 
as far as the evidence of our Heraeum finds goes, it seems a 
natural and organic development out of earlier forms of primi- 
tive pottery in the Argolid. 

There is a class of Mycenaean vases known as the vases with 
'dull-colored' (mattfarbige) ornamentation. Though it ap- 
pears that some specimens of these have been found in later 
Mycenaean strata, there can be no doubt that, as a class, they 
precede those of the 'glaze-color' order. Our finds at the 
Heraeum distinctly bear this out. Now these dull-colored 
vases, as far as our finds and with but few exceptions the 
finds of all other excavators go, are purely linear in design. 
At the Heraeum these small vases, in the clay itself, in their 
technique as well as their shape, distinctly belong to the same 
category as those of the Primitive-Linear class. These linear 
ornaments in them, as well as in those which decidedly belong 
to the Primitive class, are free-hand in character. A real 
change comes into the whole current of this decorative de- 
velopment, when the wheel is introduced and the vases are 
thrown and not modelled by hand. The lines of the ornaments 
then become mechanical and not free in character. In the 
official publication I have arranged a most graphic and strik- 
ing illustration of this process from the earliest incised linear 
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ornaments, through free-hand painting to its final mechanical 
stage in the vase thrown on the wheel. 

Now the tradition and the custom of free-hand vase painting, 
surviving as it does, leads, through some of the advanced speci- 
mens in the so-called Santorini or Thera vases, to the Mycenaean 
vase proper with its free-hand and naturalistic ornamentation. 
The whole mental and artistic attitude, the ethos of the painter, 
is altered when he advances in the skill of using the brush; 
and then, spurning the mechanical influence of the wheel, he 
clings to free-hand drawing. He naturally soon turns to the 
living world and strives to render this, presenting its free- 
dom and vitality. The early primitive vase decorator, the 
painter of the Linear dull-colored vases, naturally leads us to 
the Mycenaean vase painter. There is thus no break, but con- 
tinuity, from the Primitive to the Mycenaean period as regards 
the principle of vase decoration. We shall presently see how 
the mechanical principle of linear decoration also survives and 
is absorbed into the body of Mycenaean vase painting. 

Despite the powerful development and predominance of the 
artistic principle in the Mycenaean style during a certain 
period, succeeded by the prominence of the Geometric style in 
a subsequent period, the evidence of the Heraeum finds shows 
that the original linear principle never died out there but main- 
tained itself during these periods in unbroken sequence, and that 
when the Mycenaean and the Geometric currents were weakened 
and attenuated, this linear principle again asserted itself and in 
its turn attained preeminence. This happens with that class of 
vases which have passed through the improvements of technique 
introduced by the Mycenaean and the Geometric potter, but are 
still restricted to small shapes ; and these we have called the 
Argive-Linear or Proto-Corinthian. These for a time predomi- 
nate, yet gradually become more and more affected by the 
' Orientalizing wave ' which seems to spread over the whole of 
Greece in that later period, and thus leads to the Corinthian 
and early Attic classes. 

The earlier and purely linear principle maintains itself during 
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the Mycenaean and Geometrical periods chiefly in the vases of 
small dimension. Being smaller and cheaper, they appear thus 
not to have attracted the skill of the more proficient and ambi- 
tious potter who has advanced in his decoration to the higher 
phases reached in the larger and more beautiful Mycenaean 
and Geometric vases. It is always in this cheaper local ware 
that the earlier local style of the people themselves, which has 
aptly been called Bauernstyl, has greater power of survival. 
We thus have in our Heraeum vases a continuous series of 
such smaller pots with purely linear design, not only from 
Primitive and 'dull-colored' periods (when only that linear 
principle prevailed), but of distinctly Mycenaean and Geometric 
manufacture, in clay, shape, and general character. 

But the persistence and continuity of this Linear principle 
at the Heraeum shows itself even in the larger and purely 
Mycenaean or Geometric vases as well, — I mean in those vases 
that manifest the fully developed, distinctive qualities of their 
ornamentation. Nay, I venture to say that the more mechani- 
cal linear ornament, which Mycenaean vases absorb from the 
Primitive and dull-colored classes, as well as the free-hand ten- 
dencies, is never absent in the whole development of purely 
Mycenaean vase painting. Many of these larger vases are 
decorated only with concentric stripes and purely linear design. 
Even in those with naturalistic rendering of plants and marine 
zoology, the whole surface of the vase is subdivided according 
to its vase structure — foot, belly, shoulder, neck, and lip — by 
concentric lines that carry on the early linear principle and are 
the ornament which alone is found in the later Argive-Linear 
vases. Nay, if we take a fragment of one of the large Myce- 
naean vases containing these parallel stripes alone (though the 
other portions contained naturalistic Mycenaean ornament) and 
reduce this in size, I would defy any archaeologist to distin- 
guish it from a similar fragment of our Argive-Linear, the so- 
called Proto-Corinthian, vase. The same holds good also with 
regard to the large Geometric vases. 

Finally, I would adduce a striking instance from Mycenae 
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itself to support my proposition. Tsountas found at Mycenae 
a beehive tomb of which the dromos was closed by stones, 
among which was a slab which bore interesting Mycenaean 
wall paintings. 1 In the interior of this tomb were found Myce- 
naean vases which have exclusively linear designs. But, still 
more interesting than these, is the stone slab which stopped the 
dromos. This slab must be considerably older than the grave 
itself and its contents, as it had fallen into disuse when it was 
taken for such a casual stop-gap at the time the grave was made. 
The mural painting upon it belonged to a previous period. But 
before the stone was decorated with naturalistic Mycenaean paint- 
ing it served some other purpose and was decorated with incised 
lines during this first use to which it was put. For, at the upper 
part of the slab, the stucco forming the ground for the painter is 
broken away and reveals an incised ornament — which is purely 
linear in design. The first of the three periods in the history of 
this stone slab shows linear decoration, the second naturalistic 
wall painting, the third corresponds to the vases in the tomb 
with linear designs. The continuity of purely linear design at 
Mycenae itself is thus proved. 

Now what these facts teach us is, that the linear principle of 
vase decoration is the earliest out of which, as regards free- 
hand drawing, the Mycenaean style is evolved, and is continu- 
ous in the Argive district from the earliest Primitive to its final 
revival in the late Argive-Linear period; that it never com- 
pletely died out, though Mycenaean and Geometric periods 
were superimposed and were for a time predominant. Finally, 
they teach us that, before the Mycenaean Age, there was a 
considerable period of activity in ceramic art, which is not 
essentially different from it in kind, and points to the same con- 
tinuity in the civilization of the people who made these vases. 

The following diagram, in which the thinness or thickness of 
the line marks the degree of predominance, will illustrate what 
I here maintain to have been the general development of early 
Greek ceramic art : 

1 'Eiprju. 'ApxoioX. 1896, pp. 2 seq. pis. i and ii. 
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VI. CONCLUSION 

We find then that we must look to an earlier time than the 
Mycenaean Age for the beginnings of Greek art and civilization 
in the earliest Argive period. Whatever weight, be it great or 
small, may be given to the ancient local traditions as contained 
in the Argive genealogies, it is worthy of note, that according to 
these, the fourteen generations preceding the founding of My- 
cenae by the Perse'ids, reckoned at thirty years, would bring 
us to the beginning of the nineteenth century B.C., if we place 
the Mycenaean Age, as is now done, in the fifteenth century B.C. 
Dr. Penrose, on the ground of his comparative studies on the 
orientation of Greek temples, moreover, gives the year 1830 B.C. 
for the building of the older Heraeum. It is also worthy of 
note that this corresponds to the computation actually given 
by the ancients ; as Eusebius 1 quotes from Acesilaus for the 
date of Phoroneus 1020 years before the first Olympiad, which 

1 Praep. Evang. X, cap. x. 
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brings us to about the same date. I venture to believe that 
some of the remains at the Heraeum as well as those of His- 
sarlic considerably antedate this time. But we may hope 
that in the future the Pre-Mycenaean period as well as the 
Mycenaean period itself will be further differentiated in the 
light of the careful scientific study of the remains before us 
now. We may then hope to get a classification of the Pre- 
Archaic Greek of which I venture here — as an hypothesis, 
but surely a justifiable hypothesis — to give a plan, taking, 
especially for the earlier portion, the names of the rulers who 
mark a distinct style in civilization and art. 

(1) The Phoronean, corresponding to the Primitive wares in terra-cottas and 

vases, as well as earliest walls. 

(2) The Proetean, corresponding to Tirynthian terra-cottas and early dull- 

colored vases, and Cyclopean walls of Tiryns and Heraeum. 

(3) The Perseid, corresponding to Mycenaean terra-cottas and Mycenaean 

wares, and outer walls of Mycenae. 

(4) The Pelopid, corresponding to further stages of Mycenaean terra-cottas 

and vases, as well as advanced Mycenaean building. 

(5) The Proto-Dorian, corresponding to ' Geometric ' terra-cottas and Geo- 

metric vases, inner walls of old Heraeum. 

(6) The Dorian, corresponding to Human-headed terra-cottas and Argive- 

Linear (Proto-Corinthian) ware. 

(7) The Orientalizing, Orientalizing ware, terra-cottas, and vases. 

(8) Archaic Greek. 



I must, before closing this inquiry, add a few remarks on the 
Post-Dorian history of early Greek art. 

If we are right in pushing back the earlier stages of Greek 
civilization by so many centuries before the time which the 
previous generation of classical archaeologists assigned to it, 
there is a striking compensation or recoil as regards the begin- 
nings of archaic sculpture proper and the specifically Hellenic 
art. I mean the Greek art which had its revival in the Renais- 
sance, and which, to put it briefly, embodies itself in pure art, in 
contradistinction to decorative art, in the statue and the picture 
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and not in the ornamented object, whether the ornament be in 
relief or in painting. The beginnings of the art of the Greek 
sculptors who made statues in the round, and of the painters 
who made pictures, were, there is every reason to believe, later 
than the previous generation of archaeologists assumed, confus- 
ing, as these did, this question with the question of the earliest 
beginnings of art and civilization in general. These beginnings 
of the statue and the picture probably are not to be found 
before the distinctly Orientalizing wave is beginning to spend 
itself in Greek decorative art. It is then that the Greek 
temple-statue (agalma) becomes a fixed institution and leads to 
those statues made of wood (xoana') which are associated with 
the name of Daedalus and his school. 1 At all events it is a 
period when the demand for such temple-statues in the round 
is such as to call for a definite class of artisans or artists, whose 
profession it is to make xoana. It is thus that, according to 
Apollodorus, 2 this Daedalus is called Trpwros ayaXfiaTwv evpe- 
•nfc. With him Aristides 3 begins sculpture, while Hyginus 
calls him the first to have made statues of gods. 4 From these 
early temple-statues to the establishment of that ideal type 
which guides our taste down to the present day, in which (and 
this is the cause of its power of persistence) naturalism and 
idealism are completely and harmoniously blended, the histori- 
cal evidence in monuments and literature is before us. Yet 
we can recognize as the chief impulse which gave Greek art 
these leading- and lasting characteristics, the influence of their 
great national institution, the athletic games, when once the 
sculptor's art was called in to commemorate the victories of 
their successful votaries. 5 

Charles Waldstein. 

1 1 have dealt with the historical aspect of Dedalic sculpture in an article on 
' D6dale et l'Arteniis de Delos,' Revue Archeologique, 1881, p. 321. 

2 Apollodorus, III, p. 30. 3 irepl pr)TopiKi)s, I, 30. * 274. 

5 See ' The Influence of Athletic Games upon Greek Art,' from the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Institution, Great Britain, 1883, in my Essays on the Art of 
Pheidias, pp. 394 seq. 



